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him to be pure happiness to listen. If he sent! 
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‘LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY.’ 
Old English Ballads. 


CONTINUVED* 





face and speaking with more composure, but 
not without many blushes, * 1 must even resume 
my pilgrimage, for there are some in this place 
in whose eyes I could never dare to be known 
for the shameless varlet they would deem me.? 
Two or three days’ acquaintance, not onl) | William’s language often struck Father Ed- 
increased the regard of Father Edmund, but} mund as being above his years. His tone of 
made him think with uneasiness of the time at voice would often affect the other still more 
which they must part, fur part he had resolved strangely. A day or two afterwards,baving been 
they should. He saw, not without surprise, the} watching all night, tie father fell asleep in the 
great influence he possessed over all the boy’s} Abbey garden. On awaking; he saw the boy 
thoughts and determinations, and had made up kneeling beside him. fiis eyes were raised to 
his mind to take advantage of it for the purpose | heaven, and he was making strange gesticula- 
of restoring bim to society. He shuuld lose a tions. *‘ What are you doing William?’ William 
friend, —a dreadful thought in that friendless leaped up in dismay. ‘1 thought,’ said he, tyou 
place, but he must do his duty, and not let| would have slept heavily after that grievous 
another heart be sacrificed. He observed that| watch, but | was only pulling down a blessing 
his new friend would often gaze at him with) on your head for your kindness to me !—*Poor 
wistfulness, and then abruptly turn away. bov!’ said the father, ‘ your sorrows be they 
Surely, thought he, 1 cannot resemble one of | what they may, will harm both mind and body 
whom he is enamoured. Love is impossible at} if you do not leave this place. You are paler 
his age; and what liseness toa fair maiden can| even now, than when you came. You must re- 
be seen in my hollow cheeks? Is his story true?| veal the cause of your trouble, and enable us 
Can there be leasing,even ina visaze like that? to begin your life anew. I tell thee, boy,’ ad- 
He tells me of misfortunes that have driven him | ded he with vehemence, afraid that bis own re- 
hither, and yet withal, he seems to grow hap- | gret gave too gentle and unimportant a turn to 
pier daily. This contradiction was very visible | his voice—* I tell thee, there is no reason for 
William though grave enough in the presence | thy sojourn amoung us,—thou must go:? And be 
of others, and apparenily anxious to avoid their| spoke the last word in a tone of anger. * Tam 
notice, exhibited at times a pleasure amount- very young and foolish,’ answered William 
ing to gaicty in the company of Father Ed-/ trembling; ‘I pray thee be patient with me, 
mund. He came to him as early as possible in| and I will go. Heaven has said it. 
the morning, and remained with hin as long as} A strange, but tohim unaccountable suspi- 
he could. When the other spoke, it seemed to] cion came into the head of Father Edmund, 








| otherwise he would have gone that moment to 
him for a book, he tlew with a sort of transport t 
and came back Jike lizhtuing. On one occasion 
the boy contrived to let him know; that his mis- 


| 
tress, the haughty beauty who had rejected him | 


. . al 
he taking at length tis hands away from his 


tantly. She saw, that to live in the same 
house with the object of her love, and not be- 
tray herself by her-cmotion, probably at the 
risk of his great inconvenience, perhaps his 
peril, and even anger, was impossible. Wheth- 
er she should disclose her secret to him before 
she went, was a question she could not deter- 
mine at the moment; but at all eyents she re- 
solved instantly, according to his advice, to 
go to the abhot, throw herself at his feet, and 
acquaint him with her whole history. é 
My lord abbot,in his favourite retiring room 
to which none were admitted but upon particus 
lar occasions, had seated himself, ready for his 
chatechism, in his easy chair, with his wine 
and conserves at his elbow.,On the table was 
a splendid book, which, might have been taken 
for amissal, but was! in reality a treatise on 
hawking and hunting. The room was hung 
with the richest tapestry resembling foliage, 
and a perfume burnt on a stand of silver. A 
door was now heard in the antichamber. The 
abbot put his hand to the flagon beside him and 
poured cut a cup of malmsey, with which to 
encourage the boy as occasion might serve, 
Catherine entercd, led in by the familiar, who 
bowed and touk his way. The abbot seeing her 
knees tremble under her, gave her the wine 
directly. ‘I hear good accounts of thee,’ said 
he, ‘and would know how far thow standest 
resolute in thy purpose. If thy heart fail thee, 
scruple not to declare it. The church is full of 
of indulgence to her children, and [ am not of 
a nature to stint the measube of her loving kind- 
ness,’==* Most reverend father;’ said Catherine 





and then stopped short. She was torn with con- 


the abbot. and informed him of the youth’s dis- | theting emotions, and panted for breath. ‘Nay,? 
}ordered behaviour. But be was anticipated.| resumed the abbot, ‘leave these reverend 
Father Thomas bad witnessed the scene just | names, if they oppress thee, and speak unto 
mentioned, and made haste to report it. ‘There | me as a friend. I can absolye thee from lighter 


was dead; and upon the other’s exhibiting little | is a fair maid. my lord,’ cried he, ‘in the Abbey | fancies, or faults of a worse countenance, than 
signs of emotion, he fell into an uncontrollable | and he that would have the wooing of her, now | putting thy friends to a month’s marvel at thiak- 


fit of delight which the good brother was obli- | 
gedto reprove. But these extravagant spirits 
did not last long. The monk pressed for his|on what plea does she grace the inside of our 
history. He showed him the duty and necessity, | portal?’ —* On the plea of a doublet and hose,’ 
especially in one so young, of being explicit! answered the monk, ‘ fur that was the false flag 
and plain dealing: told him how every body! under which she invaded us; to wit the guise 


_ ought to speak the truth, who wished to be lo-| of a pretty boy.’—* How, how?’ cried the ab- 


ved in this world, much more in heaven and by | bot; ¢ what, Little William?’—*‘ The same. She 
the angels; and eotreated him, in particular,| is enamoured of brother Edmund who admonish- 
tounbosom himself with the utmost confidence | eth her against putting on the holy habit’— 
to his friend, who was anxious for his welfare.|‘ Fiat treason, and impiety,!’ quoth the supe- 
and felt himself bound to contribute to it.| rior; « but tell her to come tome. Only fright- 
Little William drank in every word with alter-|en her not, Thomas, nor look at her with an 
tate delight and sorrow. ‘ Reverend father,’| unseemly countenance. Let her not surmise 
said he, ‘ all that you utter is next to the words | that we take her for aught else than her mum 


of Saints in my holding. Furthermore, I feel| wine dress betokeneth.’ 
that I ought to go hence, and not run the baz 
ard of troubling any body, for—’ and without 
adding his reason, poor William melted into 
tears. He wept long and fervently, but with 
eut noise. ‘If I must tell my story or go,’ said 








| 


is his time.’—* Be not rash in thy admonitions,’ |ing whose thou hast betaken thyself, for such 
| quoth the abbot; ‘what brings her hither, and} is thine offence, | warrant; hey my pretty foot- 


page? They marvel under what bush their lit- 
tle rose bud ishiding, hey?? And the reverend 
father pinched his novice on the cheek, 
Catherine, encouraged by these tender words 
thyew herself at the abbot’s feet, and poured 
out her whole soul in confession: She told him 
who she was; how she had first met Francis 
Periam, now Father Edmund, when he visited 


a a seat of the Basscts near Kirton; how an 


that was her name) had made up her mind in-} longer tolive at adistazce fiom the nek ubours 


affecting misfortune which then happened to 
him, aud the manner in which he bore it (for 
she had too much delicacy to mention his own 
‘secret,’ made her think of his gocd qualitics 

night and day, and how her thoughts grew in- 





W hatever the abbot’s design might have been|tu a love as pure as ever maiden felt for man. 
in wishing to make her own herself by degrees, | She then related, how upon the death of a fe. 
it was frustrated by what father Edimund had} male cousin, whose fortune she inherited, ‘nd- 
been telling her meanwhile. Catherine (for|ing herself her own mistress, and mnable a 
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THE SOUVENIR. 








hood which contained that noble mind, she had 
pretended to pay a visit to a distaot part of the 
country, how she had dismissed her servant by 
the way, under a feint of procuriug others; and 
how she had violated the rules of the monaste- 
ry by entering it in that unworthy guise; a pro- 
ceeding which she was prepared to abide any 
consequences in confessing, rather than haz- 
ard—she knew not what—only she could not 
live any longer in a constant violation of truth 
and propriety; and father Edmund had told her 
she ought to declare all. 

The abbot affected to listen with astonish- 
ment at the commencement of this story; he 
then looked gracious and full of pity; and last- 
ly, he put on a face of great and anxious grav- 
ity, as if in doubt whether the consequences of 
what she had done, depended entirely on him- 
self: otherwise, his nanner seemed to say, she 


need be under no apprehension, alarming as} 


company was not so uninteresting to him as she 
had supposed. But this was the relief of a mo- 
ment. Her agonies poured back upon her, the 
fiercer for the respite, and ina few days she 
was alarmingly ill. 

The abbot was perplexed in his turn. He 
was not fond of trouble in any thing: A distress 
that hampered him seriously, enraged him, and 
a proceeding of Father Edmund, who had made 
up his mind that his little friend was a female, 
and thought it his duty to let the abbot under- 
stand he knew as much, threw bim into a tem- 
per that threatened the most horrible conse- 
quences. Father Edmund, upon some pretext, 
was put into the abbey prison, the abbot, whose 
vanity was piqued as well as his lordly pleasure 
contradicted by Catherine’s behaviour, was 
exasperated enough, as she was getting a little 
better, to tell her of it, and it was this intelli- 
gence which, combining with an accession of 


the step she had taken was. He tenderly pres-| fever, made the poor girl find her way into the 
sed his hand upon her head in the course of the| church during the absence of her attendant, 
narrative, and gave it her to kiss, which she|and utter that alarming cry. 


did with great gratitude and supplication, wet- 
ting it with her tears. [t wasa very handsome 
hand, and sparkled with jewels; but Catherine 
knew nothing of all that. 

¢ So,’ said the abbot, making one of those 
gross mistakes, into which the false experience 
of men of the world is so apt tolead them; * bro- 
ther Edmund has found a mistress in his mon- 
astery, and after all, turned her from him.’ 
*How, my lord?’ exclaimed Catherine, with 
dignity, though witha burning blush, ‘ Father 
Edmund knows not to this instant who I am. 
Itis true,’ added she softening into tears, ‘ he 
might have known; and then, peradventure, 
would have turned me from him: And poor 
Catherine stood weeping, in the bitterness of 
her perplexity. 

The abbot said many things to reassure his 
novice, always nevertheless holding over her 
head the terror of doubting how to proceed. If 
nothing were done to mark the displeasure of 
the church, the story of a wornan’s having been 
in the conven might get abroad, and create 
scandal. If its displeasure were mauifested, 
with what tenderness soever, the lady’s charac- 
ter might be ruined, however pardonable her 
conduct. All the world did not judge of these 
errors of the heart, as he did. He therefcre 
desired her, for a day or two, to remain as she 
was, but near to his own person; and a little 
chamber was assigned her, opening out of the 
room they were in. The abbot saw that his 
designs upon her must proceed with more deli- 
cacy. He would have denounced her love of 
father Edmund as a thing unholy, and not to be 
thought of; but this was not so convenient. He 
contented himself with insinuating, that farther 
acquaintance with him was impossible. It was 
under his own eye, he said, and under favour of 
a countenance, which no one dared to question 
or think ill of, that she could remain fora short 
time, till he had seen, if possible, how she could 
be restored quietly to her friends. It was an- 
nounced, therefore, that little William, for his 
good behaviour, and in preparation for enter- 
ing his noviciate, was to remain at present, 
under the paternal care of the superior. 

Catherine now felt all the difficulties of her 
situation; and to the difficulties were soon ad- 
ded the horrors of it. The abbot declared him- 
self but too plainly. An alternative was propo- 
sed her, that must ruin ciher her own peace 
and reputation, orin the event of refusing it, 
that of father Edmund. A monastery, instead 
of a house of angels, appeared to her to contain 
demons. The only relief she felt, was in think- 
ing that she now understood the brother’s chief 
reason for wishing her out of it; and that her 


Decided measures now became necessary. 
The abbot, notwithstanding the artifice which 
the urgency of the case hed prompted, could 
not persuade himself that the real nature of it 
would remaina secret. He resolved therefore 
to reconcile the artifice itself with an ostenta- 
tion of frankness. Such of the monks as he 
could most depend on, were directed to give 
the explanation with which he favoured them, 
to all comers; and as his love (such as it was, 
and such as it would have remained in spite of 
all other obstacles) was now absorbed in a con- 
sideration of his interest, he removed Catherine 
to the house of a man who worked for the mo- 
nastery, and who was devoted to his passions. 
It was this man’s wife who attended her. She 
appears to have once been of the same rank 
with regard to the monks, which Count Fa- 
thom’s mother held in the army. The house, 
though apart from the monastery, stood in the 
grounds of it; and nobody entered the one, or 
was supposed to enter it, who had no business 
in the other. 

The person, of whose knowledge of the matter 
the abbot stood most in fear, was Lord Fitz- 
warren: and he had reason. What information 
his lordship could collect, was despatched, as 
we have seen, in all hurry to the court. A 
commission was granted him to investigate it 
without reserve; and the day after his arrival, 
he proceeded to put it in execution, with a 
bluntness, and even a pleasure which he took 
no pains to conceal. 

An extremity of this kind was a great blow 
to the abbot. He had looked, in the conscious- 
ness of his own hypocrisy, for some greater show 
of respect; and his easy chair had not prepared 
him for the celerity of the movement. He now 
frightened Catherine with telling her, not only 
that he would pursue Father Edmund with every 























possible injury and vengeance, in case she be- 
trayed his secret, but that he knew a circum- 
stance respecting him which would forfeit his 
life. Catherine gave an incredulous smile, but 
her heart turned sick the next moment. The 
monastery had bewildered her. She knew not 
how far example might have corrupted even 
Francis Periam. She knew not, whether bis 
virtue itself might not have prompted him to 
some action, excusable in the eyes of justice, 
but criminal in those of the law. On the other 
hand, he himself had made ber vow to him be- 
fore God, that she would never violate the 
truth. She had been in the abbot’s apartments 
nearly three weeks. She had cried out in the 
church. The abbot’s characier must at least 





be doubted, if, as was most probable, it was 
not already known. How was she to justify 


her own character to the world, or in the e ey 
of Father Edmund, if she prevaricated before 
the commissioner, and suffered idjurious con. 
clusions to be drawn from her want of consis. 
tency? How could she frame an account, the 
reverse of truth; or hazard the infamy of de. 
fending such a man as the abbot, as if her quar. 
rel with him had been merely personal, perhaps 
that of a mistress? Even if she were to defend 
him, would that secure the safety of Father 
Edmund, or soften the cruelty of his situation 
under a malignant superior, who would still be 
afraid of detection?—And yet, bow could all 
this,—how could any thing upon earth, or ip 
heaven itself, induce her to hazard a life so 
inestimable? Horrible perplexities environed 
her on all sides; and as she met the look of thg 
abbot during this last reflection she fainted, 
{To be Continued] 


BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH. 


— “ Make blanket, and good cheer, 
And everilk man put on his nuptial gown. 
Quod R. M. of Ledington Knycht. 


Within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of a small town in Tipperary, a woman of 
prepossessing deportment, with a beautiful in- 
fant at her bosom, was discovered on a cold 
autumnal morning crouching in the belfry of 
the deserted and ruinons parish-church. She 
was pale, silent, and totally abstracted from 
every earthly object but the sleeping little 
beauty in her arms. The hospitable inhabi- 
tants ofthe town brought her food and raiment, 
and warmly tendered her a shelter from the 
rude inclemency of the time beneath their 
homely roofs. She preferred, however, abiding 
in the solitude of the old belfry, and her woes 
were forever buried in her own heart, At 
midnight she was often heard singing some 
strange melody ina low plaintive tone, as she 
walked with hurried steps across the moulder- 
ing parapet of the little tower. 

The child grew up and prospered, and at the 
age of 16 was said to be a wonder of a beau- 
ty by those who had accidentally seen her 
wheu gazing on the passengers, who daily ford- 
ed the river that laved one side of the grey dila- 
pidated church. Her rigid, but loving mother, 
never suffered her to descend the winding steps 
which led to the grass-covered chancel. She 
deemed her too fair to be exposed to the rude 
gaze of the daring young men who dwelt in the 
environs, and the maid passed her childhood 
aod youth, without once straying from the 
brink of the old belfry. Young Mary’s beauty 
was her bane. She bemoaned her fate, and 
earnestly implored her careful mother to bless 
her with a single hour’s liberty, to wander 
among the fair fields and green woods that 
smiled around her desolate habitation. But 
the solitary woman was inexorable. She wept 
while she denied the prayers of her child, and 
spoke of the world’s crimes, from which she 
said they were happily set apart, until her 
heart overflowed with the remembrance of her 
past griefs, and Mary forgot ber own desires in 
assuaging the mental anguish of her beloved 
mother. : 

At length a young map, who was the pride 
ofthe flourishing family of the Strahans, saw 
Mary at the little casement of the,belfry, 
and was so charmed with the beauty of her 
countenance, that in the warmth of his heart 
he vowed to win her love, and woo her from hes 
dismal abode, in spite of every impediment. 


/By dint of continual and most acute watching 


he at length attracted her wandering gaze, 














and the interest he seemed to feel for the inno- 
cent and kind-hearted maidén produced a 
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strange but delightful sensation in her heart. 
They soon understood the full extent of each 
other’s hopes and fears, and mutually endea- 
youred to invent some plan whereby they might 
ébtain a parley. The wary mother observed 
an alteration in young Mary’s manner, and 
watched her more narrowly, and confined her 
more closely, if it were possible, than before. 
But the most simple woman in love is an over- 
match for the wisest and most crafty of parents. 
Mary contrived to elude the suspicious eye of 
her mother, and by the aid of a stout rope which 
she fixed to the stone bars of the casement, 
Strahan ascended nightly to its verge. Their 
young hearts were soon linked, to each other 
by the strongest ties of pure, unjaded, youthful 
love. The maid thought of nothing but Stra- 
han during the day, and he lingered about the 
weeds and brambles that waved over the tombs 
of the old aisles, happy to be near his love, and 
listening in anxious expectation for the usual 





melodious signal which summoned him to the| 


base of the tower. 

The affair could not long remain in this state. 
One night the mother detected Strahan in the 
act of ascending to the beifry by his usual con- 
trivance, and to his infinite alarm thrust out a 
rusty sword blade above his head when he was 
within a few yards of the window, and at an 


around his abode, which seemed already ripe| about the embers of the fire without any appa+ 
for the sickle, and bent beneath the weakest} rent motive, and humming the gentle air of 
breeze that wandered over their yellow sur-| ‘The Moreen” to the manifest delight of a 
face. Agricultural toil was suspended through-| pale young woman, crowned with wheat-ears 
out the farm, the emancipated beasts were re | and wild-flowers, the emblem of quiet innocu- 
clining beneath the shady hedge-rows, or ho} cus derangement, who gazed upon him over 
vering about the banks of the ponds, longing| the shoulder of the kind and pitying buchaugh. 
to quaff the cool liquid they enclosed, but fear-| An old woman with an infant swung ina coarse 
ful of the tormenting insects that buzzed over| red cloak at her back, and a black doothien 
the weeds, and shot swiftly along the topof the) between her thin shrivelled lips, the fire of 
waters. The birds sat mute beneath the broad! which she had suffered to.die away, while gaz- 
leaves of the neighbouring ood, not a sound) ing with tears in her rayless eyes upon the hap- 
emanated from its shades, but the occasional) py youths aod laughing maidens at the board, 
bleat of the wandering kid, and the hoarse} stood a few paces apart from the rest. An old 
response of the mother goat, as she sought out| mutilated, rough-visaged ballad-maker, in a 
the young ones in the craggy wilderness. A} cocked hat and ragged coarse frieze coat, held 
loud burst of merriment at length broke upon) the post of hondéur in the corner of the leather- 
our ears as we turned the summit of the last} backed settle nearest the hearth. The patch- 
hill, and far below at the entrance of the valley | ed remaingef a regimental coat might be de- 
we discerned the jolly host and his boon com-| tected through its gaps, and he flourished a 
|panions welcoming a group of young damsels| burning faggot ia style over his head, as he 
in joyous language. }detailed in passionate terms some exploit of 
We heard them singing for many minutes as| his youth in distant climes, to a neatly-arrayed 
they meandered along the banks of the rivulet} blind woman, who alternately counted the 
jtowards the brown oaken portal of Strahan,| beads cn her bosom, and plied the shining nee- 
| where the whole assemblage of feasters hailed|dles through the grey-skeep’s wool, whereof 
| the fair reinforcement with one protracted and} she was diligently fabricating a pair of hose for 
| indiscriminate shout of delight. | the holiday use of ber grey-headed host. 
The holy bridal ceremony had been perform-; The old woman who bore the child at her 











} 





immense distance from the ground. She inter- | ed at an early hour of the day. The meats! back, eagerly seized the epportunity of a mo- 
rogated him as to his-motives and desires, and| bad been removed, and the merry guests were! mentary silence (for which the guests looked 
insisted, as he valued his life, on a full and un-| luxuriating in liquid good cheer when we arri-|in each other’s faces as if at a loss to account,) 
equivocal reply. The young man honestly|ved. A fine looking young priest was seated) and approaching the young couple, laid a 
confessed his name and intentions, and more- | between the bridegroom and his love, at the | brown bony shrivelled hand upon each, and 
over avowed that he had communed with the|centre of the board, rapidly distributing the} pronounced a rustic benison upon them. ‘Bless 
maiden at the casement for many preceding | rich bride-cake among the young men andj you, my dear children,” said she, “may luck 
nights. The mother’s blood flowed rapidly to! maidens around him. The polished pewters|and grace attend you both! May you never 
her heart ashe spoke. She feared the worst.| which bore the spicy luxury to the several! look upon a black lamb the first of the yean- 
and fiercely brandishing the sword blade above guests, were invariably returned witha trifling] ing time, nor a foal’s back before you have 
the youth’s grasp, threatened in a tone of stern | pecuniary gift. Neither man nor woman failed} seen his innocent face. May you never hear 
resolution to cut the cord asunder, unless he| to drop ‘ the priesi’s fee” into the plate with} the blithe cuckoo when fasting, nor the ominous 
solemnly swore by the most holy vow, and upon | one band, as the bride-cake was eagerly taken) corncrake screeching on your left side. May 
the cross in his bosom, to marry her child at| out by its fellow; and the aggregate dgmations; the blue-pinioned raven never croak at your 
daybreak. The youth joyfully assented; and |soon swelled over the brim of the general re | lattice, nor the old crow alight before you in 
at his pressing request, the weeping and terri- | ceiving goblet in the lap of the bride. As soon)the beaten track of man. May nothing that 
fied Mary approached the casement, and there| as the cake and its accompaniments were dis-| bodes evil to either of you appear in the dim 
contracted herself to him by the most sacred| posed of, the girls and sage matrons present} light of the evening! May your hearths never 
ceremony of breaking bread and parting silver! were indulged by the good wife's blue-eyed| want the bright-glowing logs, your homestead 
together. daughters with white peggens of praupeen.| the stalled ox, your eves the nest of the lucky 





The next day a priest pronounced the nuptial 
benediction upon them, and the old woman 
soon after dicd in the belfry, without imparting 
a single particu@pr of her history even to her 
child. Various were the surmises in which the 





carious neighbours’ indulged; but whatever | barley, plucked before the general harvest.| 


they thought of the mother, Mary was idolized | 
by all. She was waning in years. and the| 
parent of seven beautiful girls when I first be- | 
held her. She then resembled a noble ruin; 
beauty still lingered about some parts of he: 
fine form in spite of the finger of time: her heart 
was joyous and blithe as ever, and none of the} 
young maidens around her entered into the 
festal customs of Ireland with more zeal and 
delight, than the fine spirited dame who had 
lingered out her childhood in the mouldering 
turret of St. James’ church. She was an ob- 
ject of curiosity and wonder to the neighbouring 
peasants; and so much had been talked of her 
strange history in my hearing, that I gladly ac- 
cepted a warin invitation to join with a party of 
my boisterous rustic acquaintances in the re- 
velries of her youngest daughter’s wedding, 
which was celebrated with all the ancient rural 
pastimes and ceremonies at the house of the 
bride’s hospitable father, the far famed and ve- 
nerable O’Donnel Strahan. 

He dwelt’ in the centre of a rich vale that 
basked in the vivifying beams of the noontide 


whereon they regaled as heartily as their bois-| swallow, your thatch the green roof-weed that 


terous companions did on the intoxicating po- 
theen, to which the underground still in the 
neighbouring mountain had most probably giv- 
en birth. ~Praupeen is made of the ripening 


It is dried upon the griddle over the turf fire, 
that burns nightly on the stone hearth of the 
common kitchen, and after being coarsely 
ground and well sifted, blended with fine milk; 
and this simple preparation, although sweet, 
clammy, and somewhat disgusting to the palate 
ofa stranger, is esteemed by the peasants of 
Ireland as one of the greatest dainties the earth 
can afford. 

A motley group of mendicants, as usual, 
encircled the immense and well-stored chim- 
ney. A stuut buchaugh was there— 


«« With his horn by his side, likewise his skewer 
and can, 

His staff and long pike to fight all the rogues 
in the land.” 


The lean piper, with his brown polished 
drones and greasy leathern bag. occupied the 
log-seat on the left; and immediately opposite 
to him sat a poor scholar with his frieze cap 
and wallet at his feet, and a well patched sat- 
chel slung around his shoulder by a raw sheep- 











sun, a little on the left ofa great highway. A 
strong rivulet flowed through the cornfields 


~ 


skin belt. A lubberly vacant-looking gossoon 








basked at full length upon the flags, stirring 


blossoms but one in the life of a man, and 
augurs prosperity and joy to those who dwell 
beneath its blessed and fast-clinging roots.” 
The old woman retired at the conclusion of 
this recapitulation of good and evil omens, evi- 
dently pleased with what she had done, and 
after replenishing her doothien, crouched by 
the side of the old buchaugh. She was on her 
road to the far-famed Foundling, whither she 
had engaged to travel from the heart ofa dis- 
tant county, for the usual fee of a guinea, to 
deposit the babe of some ruined lass in the 
blessed cradle of charity. She begged her 
way from village to village, every door was 
open to her throughout the land; for although 
the virtue-loving Milesians abhor the individual 
who stains the modest repute of the great con- 
gregation of Erin’s maidens, yet the innocent 
fruit of her guilt, with its ancient and devoted 
protectress, is received with open arms at the 
wicker gate of every cabin inthe isle. Hospi- 
tality with the Irish is not a mere unmeaning 
word. The poorest peasant among them will 
joyfully share his meal with the buchaugh, the 
piper, the poor scholar, the wandering idiot, or 
the friendless stranger. They deem it one of 
the great duties of man, to feed and shelter his 
brother when in went; and take no glory to 
themselves in foregoing comforts, so that they 
may be enabled to confer necessaries on the 
poor and desolate, ‘Come and eat” is the 
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never failing ejaculation that salutes the ear of 
the weary at an Irish portal. What they nave 
they give cheerfully. There is no reluctant 
backwardness, no cold repelling tenders of food 


and lodging, companioned with hiats at the|ed, unless he drew another, fuily as good as the 
inconveniences which will arise through a|former; for if but the least grace was missing, 
They toss} he would not pardon him; but if he would pro- 
the contents of the iron crock within the 
boundary-hoop on the clean white board; the 
little wooden tubs are filled with milk; a truss; 
of new straw is spread upon the floor for bis 
repose, and he is almost forced to partake of| danger of a secuad repeal; which was granted 


stranger’s tarrying among the n. 


their homely cheer. 
[Conclusion next weeks.] 


FIRST PAINTING OF THE CRUCI- 
FIXION. 


" c : se the arts which the painter used, was ravished 
er, designing to draw 
a = ag at ipa We at the strange metamorphosis; and to reward 
° “Gor | “i 1 i a Saiatel ming te el ne a Giolto’s great ingenuity, he absulved him from 
“ <8 ome snd-att which shaw be shaubd i. all his sins, and the punishment due to them; 
aed he ad receive a considerable gratuity | ™°PCO¥e"s ordering his steward to cover the 
. But instead of this, aesoon as he| Picture with gold, as a farther gratuity for the 
» as 


for his pains. 
bad him fast on the cross, he stabbed him ir 
the side and then fell to drawing. 


Ile was 


outward appearance. This greatly enraged 
the Pope; he stainped, foamed, and raved like 
one iu a frenzy. He swore tve painter should 
suffer the most cruel death that could be invent- 


duce an exact parallel, he should not only give 
him his life, but an ample reward io money. 
The painter, as he iad reason, desired this un 
der the Pope’s signet, that be might not be in 


him. Giotto now took a wel sponge and wiped 
off all the varnish that he had daubed on the 
picture, and the crucifix appeared the same in 
all respects as before. The Pope, who looked 
upon this as a great secret, being ignorant of 


painter, This crucifix is the original, from 


’ . 7: . . 
which the most famous crucifixious in Europe 





forming part of the province of Dauphiny, from 
whence the heir lo the crown derives his title. 

The cascade which precipitates itself over 
high aod craggy rocks is surrounded by moun. 
tains still higher, which seem to form a barrier 
between that wild and lonely vale and the regt 
of the world—at the foot of the precipice, a 
small, though comfortable house is erected 
where an ancient pair—the chroniclers of the 
mountain, subsist by acting as guides, and fur. 
nishing refreshments to the few travellers who 
visit that place, or in attending a mill for the 
accommodation of those who inhabit that side 
of the mountain .. so few and brief however are 


the annals of this interesting spot, that we have . 


littke more to relate than its name and situa. 
tlon—yet to those who desire to retreat from 
ihe cares of the world to renovate their health, 
or seek an asylum from the disappointments 
~-which flesh is heir to,” perhaps few spots 
coutd be found better caleulated to sooth the 
mind to rest, in contemplating the wild scenery 
round ** where the torrent leaps headlong em- 
bosomed in foam.” 





FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


. P rawo.— We ole Ce -ainters, 
esteemed the greatest master in all Italy ati "°° drawo.— Watpole’s Anec. uf Puinters 


that time; and having this advantage of a dead 
man hanging on a cross before him, there is no 
question but he made a matchless piece of work 
of it. 

As soon as he had finished his picture, he 
carried it to the Pope, who was astonished at 
this prodigy of art; highly extolling the exqui- 
siteness of the features and limbs, the languish- 
ing pale deadness of the face, the unaffected 
sinking of the head:—in a word, he had repre 
sented, not only that privation of sense and 
motion which we cal! death, but also the want 
of the least vital symptom, ‘This is better un 
derstood than expressed; every body knows 
that it is master piece to represent a passion or 
a thought well and natural. Much greater i 
it to describe the total absence of these inferio 


faculties, so as to distinguish the figure of a 


dead man from one that is only asleep. Ye 


all this, and much more could the Pope discern 


in the admisable draft with which Giotto pre 
sented him. 


chapel. 


copy so well, he would show him the origina 
if he pleased. 


Giotto; ‘ but Ill show your Holiness the origi 


nal from whence | drew this if you will absolve 


me from all punishment.’ 


The good old father suspecting something 


extraordinary from the painter’s thus capitu 
lating with him, promised on his word to par 


don him; which Giotto believing, immediately 
told him where it was; and attending him to 
the place, as soon as they had entered, he drew 
back a curtain which hung hefore the dead 
man on the cross, and told the Pope what he 
The Holy Father extremely trou- 
bled at so inhuman and barbarous an action, 
repealed his promise, and told the painter he 
should surely be put to an exemplary death. 
Giotto seemed resigned to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him and only bezged ,leave to 
finish the picture before he died, which was 
kn the meanwhile, a guard 


had done. 


granted to him. 
was set upon him to prevent his escape. 


The Pope having caused the picture to be = 
delivered into his hands, Giants anak a brush. DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
and dipping it into a s-rt of stuff te had ready 
for that purpose, daubed the picture all over 
with it, so that nothing could now be seen of 
vhe crucifixion; for it was quite effaced in ali 











We have just room this week to present our 


= \veaders with a short extract from the first vo. 








#4 lume of the last new work by the admired au. 


thor of Waverly. The following scene, or ra. 
jther conversation is between the Fair Maid of 
'Perth the heroine of the story, who has at the 
suggestion of her father received as her con- 
? \vessor Clement Blair, a monk of the Carthusian 
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TOREADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ ; 
cP Mr. Thomas A. Williams, publisher of fair neophyte, and which eventually led them 
Hg . S a. t S, Miishe 


Order, who appears to have been much more 
enlightened than a large majority of his breth- 
ren on the subject of the corruptions which 
then existed in the Catholic church, and with 
which he had imbued the strong mind of his 


And he liked it so well, that be 
resolved to place it over the altar of his own 
Giotto told him, since he liked the 


‘What dost thou mean by the 
original? Wilt thou show me Jesus Christ on 
the cross in his own person?’ ‘No,’ re; lied 


>| kindly consented to act as Agent for the Sou- 
r}venir in New York. Subscribers who wish 
to continue the work will please inform bim and 
ti state whether they wish to be served by a 
carrier, or through the post office. 
-| The price of the Souvenir will be three dol- 
lars for a single copy—eleven dollars for four 
copies—eighteen dollars fur seven copies—anit 
at the rate of two dollars fifty cents for ten or | 
1] more copies,—those who are acquainted with 
publications of this nature, know that it is at 
tended with heavy expenses—the publisher. 
therefore, again reminds his patrons that punc- 
tuality is the life of business. And asa further 
inducement to all those who pay in advanre. he 
will furnish them with coloured plates of fash 
ions free of the extra charge.—Any persons 
-|remitting the cash, shall have the number of 
copies they order sent to any post office by the 
return mail, with a receipt accompanying them. 
Those who have paid 3 dolls. for vol. 2 in 
advance shall receive coloured plates of fash- 
ions, and those who have paid 3 50 shall be cre- 
dited 50 cents for the next volume—there are 
still due to the subscribers, one plate of fash- 
ions, and the frontispiece, which shall be sent 
them as early as we can get them ready, and 
as a difficulty exists in fixing what may be cal- 
led the fashions here, it is proposed to copy the 
London fashiors of the month previous, with 
such alterations as those whose province it is 
to regulate such matters, may suggest. 








We embellish this number of the Souvenir 
with an engraving representing the cascade of 
Ovsans, situated in a wild and romantic country 














which lies in the south-eastern part of France, 


4 ; both, together with her father into ditficulties— 
the Merchants Telegraph, New York, leet ee abate: 


feeling confident that a preface if read at all, 
must be shori—we shall end here, promising 
our readers a larger extract in our next. 


“One of the most beautifcl prospects in 
Scotland lay extended beveath the hill of Kin- 
noul, and at the foot of a rock which command. 
ed the view in every direction, sat the Fair 
Maid of Perth, listening in an attitude of de- 
yout attention to the instructions of a Carthu- 
sian monk, in bis white gown and scapular, 
whe concluded his discourse with prayer, in 
which his prosely te devoutly joined. 

When they bad finished their devotions, the 
priest sat for some time with his eyes fixed on 
the glorious prospect, of which even the early 
and chilly season could not conceal the beaue 
ties, and it was some lime ere be addressed his 
attentive companion. 

* When I behold,” he said at length, ‘ this 
rich and varied Jand, with ils castles. churches, 
convents, stately palaces, and fertile fields, 
these extensive woods, and that noble river, I 
know not, my daughter, whether most to admire 
the bounty uf Ged or the ingratitude of man, 
He hath given us the beauty and fertility of 
the earth, and we have made the scene of his 
bounty a charnel-house and a batt'e field. He 
hath given us power over the elements, and 
skiil to erect houses for comfort and defence, 
and we have converted them into dens for rob- 
bers and ruffians:” 

* Yet surely. my Father, there is room for 
comfort,” replied Catharine, * even it the very 
prospect we look upon. Yonder four goodly 


convents, with their churches, and their towers, 
which tell the citizens with brazen voice, that 
they should think on their religious duties;— 
their inhabitants, who have separated them- 
selves from the world, its pursuits and its plea- 
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‘sensible to the claims which religion demands 
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sures, to dedicate themselves to the service of 
Heaven,—all bear witness, that if Scotlana be 
a bloody and a sinful land, she is vet alive and 


of the human race.” 

“Verily, daughter, what you say seems truth; 
and yet, nearly viewed, too much of the comfort 
you describe will be found delusive. It is true, 
there was a period in the Christian world, when 
good men, maintaining themselves by the work 
of their hands, assembled together, not ihat 
they might live easily or sleep softly, but (hat 
they might strengthen each other in the Chris- 
tian faith, and qualify themselves to be teachers 
Doubtless there 
are still such to be found in the holy edifices on 
which we now look. But it is to be feared that 
the love of many has waxed cold. Our church 
men have become wealthy, as well by the gifts 
of pious persons, as by the bribes which wicked 
men have given in their ignorance, imagining 
that they can purchase that pardon for eudaw- 
ments to the church, which Heaven has only 
offered to sincere penitents. And thus, as the 
Church waxeth rich, ner doctrines have un- 
happily become dim and obscure, as a light is 
less seen if placed in a lamp of chased gol. 
than beheld through a screen of glass 
knows, if I see things and mark then, it is 
from no wish of singularity, or desire to make 
myself a teacher in Israel; but because the fire 
burns in my bosom, ard will not permit me to 
me to be silent. 1 obey the rules of my order 
and withdraw not myself from its austerities 
Be they essential to our salvation. or be they 
mere formalities, adopted to supply the want o/ 
real penitence and sincere cevotion, 1 have 
promised, nay vowed, to observe them: and they 
shall be respected by me the more, that other 
wise | might be charged with regarding my 
bodily ease, when Heaven is my witness how 
lightly I value what I may be called on to act} 
or suffer, if the purity of the Church could be | 
restored, or the discipline of the pricsthuod re- 
placed io its primitive simplicity.” 

* But, my Father,” said Catharine, ‘ even 
for these opinions men term youa Lollard and 
a Wickliffite, and say it is your desire to de | 
stroy churches and cloisters, and restore the | 
religion of Heathenesse.” | 

** Even so, my danghter, am I driven toseeh | 
refuge in the hills and rocks, and must be pre | 
sently contented to take my flight amongst th 
rude Highlanders, who are tius far in a more 
gracious state than thuse I leave behind me, 
that theirs are crimes of ignorance, not of pre 
sumption. I will not omit to take such means 
of safety and escape from tieir crucity, as 
Heaven may open to me; for while such appear 
T shall account it a sign that I have still a ser | 
vice to accomplish. But when it is my Master's 
pleasure, He knows how willingly Clement 
Blair will lay down a vilified life upon earth, in 
bumble hope of a blessed exchange hereafter.” 


fiod 











JULY. 


Twilight lingers dim and deep, 
Hushing Earth in dewy sleep; 

Till along the amber sky 

Morning’s fiery arrows fly, 

And in a slow surging fold 

From the land the mist is rolled, 
Natures gorgeous theatre 2 
Shewing splendours far and near, 
Solemn wood, and sheltered hay 
Where some weary bark, that lay 
All night anchored by the bank, 
Through the willows clustering dank 
Shines along with hollow sail 





Shifting to the morning gale. 





Farther on, thro’ cypress bowers, 
Gleam the old religious towers, 
Where ever and anon the chime 
Tells us of departing time. 

As the curtained vapours rise, 
Melting in the crimson skies, 

Up the mountain's clearing side 
One by one the sheep are spied, 
Strewed like lingering flakes of snow 
That hath ’scaped the summer’s glow; 
Higher stil! the autlered stag 

Grazes from the heathy crag; 

Wile above, with startling swing, 
Bursts the eagle on the wing, 
Wheeling through the lucid air 
Round the summit bold and bare. 


Village sounds are waking now, 
Birds are singing on the bough: 
Through the hoary umbraged oaks 
Slowly curls the cottage smoke; 
To the forest far and gray 

Chants the woodman on his way, 
Now, the fisher thro’ the pool 

W oodbine shaded, clear and cool, 
Where, by moss and tufted weed, 
Loves the speckled trout to feed, 
Wades with cautious step and eye, 
Flinging oft the gilded fly; 

Yet, with deep delighted ear, 
Pausing in his sport, to hear 
Where the milkmaid’s merry song 
Rings the primrose path along, 
Some sweet measure of the time 
When the heart was in the rhyme; 
Or along the distant hill 

Softened comes the whistle shrill, 
Telling where beside his team, 
That, ascending in the heam, 
Like a fiery troop appear, 

Toils the weary wagoner! 

Sights like these let sluggards scorn, 
Joy is inthe Summer Morn, 


CALENDAR. 


Mark Antony named this month in homage 
tothe memory of Julius Coesar. Its former 
name was Quinttlis [the fifth month. ] 

It was called by theSaxuns Hew MWonath, 
from the bay harvest. 

On the 23d the Sun enters Leo, commencing 
‘he hottest season of the year, 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN CALENDAR. 


The garden is now in its full beauty,, but the 
blooin of flowers is proverbially brief, and it 
will require no trivial taste and diligence to 
sustain the spledour of the parterre. The 
Carnation, in magnificence and odour, a flower 
of the first rank, may be largely employed. A 
flower of an humbler order, the Dwarf Poppy, 
has become a favourite with modern florists 
at this season; but it requires considerable care 
as to propping, thinning, &c. The Carnation 
Poppy is, ata distance, a very ornamental 
flower. Stocks, of which the varieties are 
numerous and brilliant, mey by consecutive 
sowings, be keptin bloom from Spring until 
Winter. The Persian stock, the Colchicum, 


Biennials and Perenvials, and particularly, 
seedling Auriculas, Carnations, Polyanthuses, 
and Pinks, should be thinned, weeded and wa 
tered. 

Single Larkspurs should be pulled up. 

Single Stocks should be pulled up, saving 
only one or two for seed, standing near double 
ones, 

Bulbous and Tuberous Roots should be ta- 
ken, up when their leaves are decaying. 

Bulbs lowering in Autumn should be planted 
at the end of this month. 

Carnations should be layered: when in flow- 
er they should be sheltered from sun and wet. 
Double Sweet-W iliiams should be layered. 

Pinks should now be planted by slips, cut- 
lings, or pipings. 

Cuttings of Geraniums should be planted. 

Wall flowers should now be plauted in slips. 

Flowers should now be trimmed of the de- 
caying parts, and tied up. Pots of flowers 
should have shade, and be regularly watered. 
The ground in tlower-borders should be stirred 
and raked neatly. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The inhabitants of Westfield, Mass. intend 
celebralitg the completion of the Aqueduct 
over the Little River in that town, connected 
with the Hampshire and Hampden Canal, on 
the 4th of July next. The Aqueduct is three 
hundred feet long. 

Emigrants.—On wednesday, there arrived 
in this city from New York, in the two beats, 
upwards of 250 English, and about 100° Swiss 
emigrants, on their way tothe west. The lat- 
ter brought with them their clumsy, heavy 
wagons, with the boxes, hayp: les, &c. belong- 
ing to them, and other implements, which will 
cost more for transportation than they are 
worth. ‘The English are from the county of 
Kent. 

Dr. Macartney, the Anatomical Professor in 
Dublin, with about fifty other surgeons, have 
begun the patriotic work of surrendering up 
their bodies for dissection, by signing with all 
due solemnity, an order to their respective exe- 
cutors to that effect. 

French Opera.—An agreement has been 
made betveen Mr. Warren and Mr. Davis, by 
which the French corps will commence perfor- 
mance in the Chesnut street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, on the first of September next. 

Commerce of the port of New Yorl.——The 
;amount of revenue accrued at the New York 
Custom House for the first quarter cf the year, 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1828, is $4, 
188,935 52 ceats. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. | 


Ina new raised corps,a soldier observed 
that “a corporal was to be dismissed from the 
regiment. ‘Then | hope,” said ao Irishman 
‘* It is corporal punishment. 





Superstition.— At th e ceremony named “The 
blessing of the Waters,’? which is annually 
observed at St. Petersburg on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, numberless mothers, notwithstanding the 





single and double, and Orchis Mascula, are 
showy in their borders. For the skirts of 
gardens, and for grouping, the Double Holyoak 
exhibits a most picturesque and various luxu- 
riance of richly coloured bloom. The Dahlias 
too allow an admirable selection, abounding as 
they do in splendid tints and Javish vegetation 

Tender annuals, not yet planted out, should 


now turned into the flower-borders with the 


earth about them, watered and shaded. 


rigor of the season, take their infants to be bap- 
tised in the river; and on such occasions, the 
hands of the officiating priest have been so be- 
aumbed by cold, that the child has been known 
to slip through his fingers, when the current 
has immediately and irretrievably carricd it 
under the ice. In this case, the mother readily 
consoles herself with the firm belicf, that am 
infant thus drowned in holy water, gocs the 
shortest way to heaven. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
Sir! 

After having sealed the first extract from 
Graham’s Poem, I discovered another short 
digression, reproaching the manufacturing sys- 
tem. I like it so well that I cannot resist send- 
ing it to you, with the request that you would 
give ita place in your valuable paper; I per- 
tectly agree with the author in his detestation 
of the gaols, called manufactories. They are 
sinks of immorality, ill health and wretched 
ness. Why should the freemen of Columbia 
immure themselves voluntarily in these prisons, 


shut’ up from the fresh and wholesome air of 


their native hills, destroying their health, mo- 
rals, and liberty, and those of their families. 
Look at the state of the manufacturing and 
labouring class of peoplein Earope. It is hor- 


with equal security to the bar, he takes’ the 
the rope in his band, boldly drops over the 
head of the rock, lowering himself gradually 
uptilhe reaches the crevices where the sam- 
phire is found. Here be loads his basket or bag 
with the vegetable, and then ascends the rock 
by means of the rope; carelessness or casualty 
in acalling so perilous as this “will sometimes 
produce terrible acidents. 

There is astory related ofa poor cottager, of 
the name of Evans, which is so full of horrors, 
though not termivating fatally, that the bare 


idea of it makes the blood run coid from the 
heart. 


———— 
DESCRIPTION OF CALCUTTA, 


Calcutta, when seen from the south, on which 
side it is built round two sides of a great open 
plain, ‘with the Ganges on the west, is a yer 
noble city; with tall and stately houses, orng. 
mented with Grecian pillars, and each, for the 
most part, surrounded by a little apology fora 
garden. The churches are not large, but Very 
neat and even elegant buildings,, and the gov. 
erment house is, to say least of it, a more showy 
palace than London has to produce. These 
are, however the front lines: behind them ran: 
ges the native town, deep, black, and dingy, 





lt appears that this courageous fellow had 
been in good circumstances, 














wretchedness and want. His wife and large 


rible! Why will freemen sbut themselves up| family of eight children were crying around 
in these abominable places, to hear only the | him for bread: unable to endure the thought 
monotonous clang of machinery, instead of list- of his dear little ones suffereing, without ma- 
ening to their herds and songsters of the grove: | king an effort to save ehowpewin a moment of 
why toil from morn till eve, within four walls, | despe ration, he borrowed the crow-bar and rope 
to enrich their masters; a set of men, their| ofa neighbouring cottager, and preceded to the 
employers; instead of roving over hill and dale, | extremity of the rock, without one thought of 
over their own fields, like freemen. Need 
they do this when they can get the slaves of 


| 
danger of bis undertaking (never having ventu- 
red before:) he fixed the crow-bar attached the 








Europe to do it for them? rope to it, aud boldly descended the cliff. In the | 

I hope you will not reject these sentiments} course of a few minutes reached aledge, which 
for their freedom; it would ill become a re-| gradually retiring inwards, stood some feet 
publican to do so, by inserting them, and the within the perpendicular, and over which the | 
following extract, you will l think doa good| brow ofthe cliff beetled consequently in the 


with narrow, crooked streets, huts of earth ba- 


but mish | ked in the sun, or of twisted bamboos, inter. 
ut misfor- | 


| tunes had reduced bim to the lowest ebb of| 


spersed here and there with trees, gardens and 
a few very large houses of Grecian architecture, 
the residence of wealthy natives. 
some mosques of pretty architecture, and very 
neatly kept, and some pagodas, but mostly ru- 
inous and decayed; the religion of the people 
being chiefly conspicuous in their worship of the 
Ganges, and in some ugly painted wooden or 
plaster idols, with all manner of heads and arms, 
which are set up in different parts of the city, 
Fill up this outline with a crowd of people in the 
in the streets, beyond any thing to be seen 
even in London, some dressed in tawdry silks 
and brocades, more in white cotton garments, 
and most all black and naked, except a scanty 
covering round the waist; besides figures of 


There are 





thing, and oblige your Obedient Servant. 
A Subscriber. 


Vide GRAHAM’S BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. 
Page 93. 
“At noontide hour from school the little 
throng 
Rush gaily sporting o’er the enamell’a mead, 
Some strive to catch the bloom perch’d butter- 


, 
And if nae miss his mealy wings, the flower 
From which he flies their disappointment 
soothes. 

‘¢ Others so pale in look, in tatter’d garb, 
Motley with half spun thread, and cotton flakes, 
Trudge drooping to the many storied pile 
Where thousand spindles whirling stun the ear 
Confused. There prisoned close they wretch- 

ed moil. 
Sweet age perverted from its proper end 
When childhood toils, the field should be the 
scene 
To tend the sheep, or drive the herd afield, 
Or from the cornfields drive the pilfering rooks, 
Or to the mowers, bear the milky pzil. 

“ But commerce, manufactures still 
Weary the ear: health, morals, all must yield 
To pamper the monopolizing few, 

*T will make a wealthy, but a wretched state. 
Blest be the generous band, that would restore 
To honour due, the long neglected plough! - 
From it expect peace, plenty, virtue, health!” 
Phila. May 6th. 


ee 


THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER. 


There are few avocations attended with so 
much danger, as that of gathering rock Sam- 
phire, which grows in great plenty along the 
hedges and down the perpendicular sides of 
the cliffs near Rennel’s Cave, in Glamorg an- 
shire, Wales. 

The method imployed by these adventurers 
in their dreadful occuptions, is simply this— 
the Samphire gatherer takes with him a stout 
Tope and iron crow-bar, and proceeds to the 
cliff, fixing the latter firmly into the earth, at 
the brow of the rock, and fastening the former 


. , eQuCe '€ | religious mendicants with no cloathing but their 
in the same proportion, Buisily imployed in long hair and beards in elf locks, their faces 
gathering the samphire, and attentive only to | painted white or yellow,their beads in one ghast- 
the object of profit, the rope suddeoly dropped | jy Jean hand, and the other stretched out likea 
# ape fio : Naa TE hf : § : 
from his hand, and after a few oscillations be | bird’s claw, to receive donations; marriage 
came stationary at the distance of four or » © | processions, with the bride in a covered chair 
feet from him. Nothing could exceed the jaud the bridegroom on horseback; so swathed 
herror of his situation; above was a rock of sixty | round with garlands as hardly to be seen; trades- 
or as ae feet in ene cin |men silting on the ground in the midst of their 
could dcly every attempt of his to ascend if, | different commoditie 

and prevent every other effort of others > a jon perched, naked as monkeys, on the flat 
sist him. Below — perpendicular descent | roofs of the houses; carts draw n by oxen, and 
i = _ a by reged I a = | driven by wild-looking men with thick sticks, 
jWhich the surge was breaking with dreadful |<o unmercifully used as to undeceive perfectly 
ater ite gee ah eg we iua hee jall our notions of brahmincal humanity; atten- 

ea y, fils 5 > ade 


J | ; 4 jdants with silver maces, pressing through the 
at such a tantalizing distance as bafiled all ex- crowd before the carriage of some great man or 
pectation of his reaching it. Here therefore | other; no women seen except of the lowest class, 
he remained untill the piercing cries of his wife land even these with heavy silver ornaments on 


s; and old men, lookers- 


and children, whe alarmed at his long absense | 
had approached the very edge of the cliff, rou- 

sed him to action. He was young, active and 
resolute; with a desperate effort therefore ke 
collected all his powers, and springing boldly 
from the ledge, he threw himself into the dread- 
ful vacuum andat the suspending rope! The 
desperate exertion was succesful, he caught 
{the cord, and in a short timé was once more at 
at the top of the rock. No language can des- 
cribe the scene which followed—himseilf, the 
dear partner of bis heart, and his little offspring, 
were in one moment raised from the lowest 
depts of misery, to comfort, joy, and happiness. 








} 





The editor of the New Monthly Magazine 
thus speaks of Cooper, the novelist:—*‘* There 
is more fancy and originality in Cooper than in 
four fifths of the novelists of the times. The 
power of making so much of such simple ma- 
terials; the truth and freshness of his pictures; 
the thrilling interest which the reader feels in 
his descriptions; the very reality of the tempest 
and battles, in which we seem to be partakers 
at the moment, are mere marks of the excel- 
lence and genius of the writer. Cooper has 
mingled with the war of the elements he de- 
scribes, and shared in combat; and he has 





only told us what he saw and felt—this is every 
thing.” 





theirdusky arms and ankles; while coaches; 
covered up close with red cloth, are seen con- 
veying the inmates of the neighbouring serag- 
lios to take what is called ‘the air;”’ a constant 
creaking of cart-wheels, which are never greas- 
ed in India, a constant clamour of voices, and 
an almostconstant thumping and jingling of 


}drums, cymbals, &c. in honour of some of their 


deities and to add to all this, a villainous smell 
of garlic, rancid cocoa-nut oil, sour butter, and 
stagnantditches; and you will undesstand the 
sounds, sights, and smells of what is called the 
* Black Town” of Calcutta, The singularity 
of this spectacle is best and least offensively 
enjoyed ona noble quay, which Lord Hasting® 
built along the shore of the river, where the 
vessels of all forms and sizes, Arab, Indian, 
Malay, American, English, the crowds of Brah- 
mins and other Hindoos washing and saying 
their prayers, the lighted tapers which towards 
sunset they throw in, and the broad bright 
stream which sweeps by them, guiltless of their 
impiety, and unconscious of their homage, af- 


ford a scene such as no European, and few Asi- 


atic cities can at all parallel in interest and sin- 
gularity. 





Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
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THE TWINS OF LAMBERTON, 


Twas pleasant to behold them, side by side, 
Sunk in soft slumber, with their arms enlaced 
Around each other’s ivory neck—a smile 
Playing upon the angel cheek, as swam 
Delicious fancies through the brain—young 


joys 
Renew’d in golden dreams; while, now and 
then, ‘ 
The snow-white coverlid, by Love’s dear hand 
Spread o’er them carefully, was flung aside 
By afair graceful foot, disclosing half 
The form of a young Hercules. How sweet, 
How beautiful in rest, the seraph pair 
To all who mark’d them thus! but oh, to her— 
The mother that bent over them—how full 
Of heav’n the raptured gaze! And then the 
morn, 
When sleep’s, light visions flown, upon her ear 
Broke their first welcome voices, and her lip 
Revell’d on theirs, insatiate! The earth, 
Through all her millions, such another twain 
Possess’d not—one in feature, and unknowa 
Apart, but that affection on the arm 
Of the dear younger playfully entwined 
Anazure chaplet. Not alone in furm; 
In stature, lineaments, wore they the same 
Perplexing, undistinguishable semblance—one 
In soul they lived; a sympathy divine 
Mix’d in ther wondrous being, and they loved, 
Disliked, fear’d, hated, languish’d, as at once 
Acommon spirit sway’d. E’en distance had 
(‘Tis said) no power to part them, for they felt— 
Asunder and remote—the self same moods; 
Felt mutual hopes, joys, fears—and ever held 
Invisible communion! 
Thus they grew 
To their strange manhood; for they rose to man 
Unchanged in mien, and on perplexing still 
The charm’d beholder—bafiling e’en the glance 
Parental: thus they grew and inly moved 
By the mysterious feeling which bad sway’d 
Theirinfancy. Twin roses were they, nursed 
“ From bud to beauty” by the summer gale 
And summer sun! Alas, that fate should blight 
Those flowers—the ornament, delight, love, 
hope 
Of their fair native bower! 
But fiercely swept 
The unexpected gale. The storm of life 
Burst loud and terribly, as calinly flew 
The love winged moments of the sacred band 
Of brethren, and of sisters who looked on, 
And, wond’ring gazed to extacy. Their home 
Was asa quict nest, embosom’d deep 
Tn woods of some soft valley, where the hand 
Of plunderers comes not, and the sudden gale 
But seldom shrieks, and silence sweetly spreads 
O’er all her downy wing. 
Loud blew that blast 
Of war, and shook: the nations. France unroll’d 
Her lilied flag, and England in the breeze 
Waved her dread lion banner. Then the cot, 
The palace, sent its children forth, to fall 
By thousands, at Ambition’s startling voice, 
And man his brother infuriate met 


{ 
“‘ Lovely and pleasant in their lives’—they 


were 

‘* In death not separated,” for they met, 

(So it should be) one common fate, and sank 
Together in a soldier’s grave.—Lon. L. Gaz. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS: 


_ The following letter, from the late Lord Col- 
lingwood to Mrs. Hall, contains some vaiua- 
ble advice to mothers:—‘I had great pleasure,’ 


writes his lordship in the receipt of your very 


kind letter, a few days since, and give you joy 
my dear Maria; on the increase of your family. 
You have now three boys, and I hope they will 
live to make you happy when you are an old 
woman. I am truly sensible of the kind regard 
you have shown to me in giving my name to 
your infant; he will bring me to your remem 
brance often; and then you will think ofa friend 
who loves you and all your family very much. 
With a kind and affectionate husband and three 
smail children, all boys; you are happy, and ] 
hope will ever be so. But three boys!—let me 
tell you, the chance is very much against you, 
unless you are forever on your guard. The tem- 
per and disposition of most people are formed 
before they are seven yeats old: and the com- 


mon cause of bad ones is the great indulgence | 
and mistaken fondness, which the affection ofa 
parent finds it difficult to veil, though the hap-|to the editors of the National Intelligencer 


A Night Visit.—M. Galland, in hig Ara- 
bian Tales, frequently repeats the words, ‘ My 
dear sister, if you do not sleep, tell us one of 
your tales.’ Some young men who had been 
been disgusted at the repetition,determined one 
winter night, to go and awaken the poor Gal 
land, hallooing loudly under his window, M. 
Gailand! M. Galland! He opened tho window, 
and enquired what they wanted. ‘ M. Galland,’ 
said one of them, ‘are you the translator of 
these beautiful Arabian Tales?’ ‘I am the very 
person.” ‘Ah, well, M. Galland, if you don,t 
sleep, tell us one of your tales.’ 





Singular Interposition.—A lady had a tame 
bird, which she was in the habit of letting out 
of its cage every day; one morning as it was 
| picking crumbs off the carpet, her cat, who had 
lalways before shown great kindness for the 

bird, seized it on a sudden, and jumpt with it 
jin her mouth on a table, The lady was much 
jalarmed for the fate of her favourite, until 
|turning about she discerned the cause. The 
| door had been left open, and a strange cat had 
| just come into the recom!—after turning it out, 
| her own cat came down from her place of safety 
/and dropped the bird, without having done it 
| the smallest injury.—Percy Anec. 





The Lakes.—A traveller has communicated 


piness of a child depends on it. Your measures| some facts relating to the following Lakes, 
must be systematic; whenever they do wrong, | whose shores and territory adjoining will soon 
never omit to reprove them firmly, but with! be populated from the facilities which the va- 
gentleess. Always speaks to them ina style and | rious canals afford to emigrants. On the shores 
language rather superior to their years. Proper’ of those Lakes, are found lead and copper 
words are as easily learnt as improper ones,and | mines, plaister of paris, and other mineral trea- 
when they do well—when they deserve com- | sures; and he says, we should not lose a day in 


mendation—bestow it lavislily. 

‘ Let the feeling of your heart flow from your 
eyes and tongue; and they will never forget the 
effect which their good behaviour has 
their mother, and this at an earlier time of life 
than is thought. 1am very much interested in 
their prosperity, and that they may become 
good and virtuous men. I am glad that you 
think my daughters are well behaved girls. 1 
took much pains with them the little time I was 
at home. I endeavoured to give them a con- 
tempt for the nonsense and frivolity of fashion, 
and to establish in its stead a conduct founded 
on reason. They could admire thunder and 
lightning as any other of God’s stupendous 
works, and walk through a church yard at mid- 
night without apprehension of meeting any 
thing worse than themselves. I brought them 
up not to make griefs of trifles, nor suiler any 
but what were inevitable.’ 

The Rambler.—When Dr. Jolnson’s Ram- 
bler was first published, the sale was very in- 
considerable, and seldom exceeded five hun- 
dred. It is a remarkable and curious trait of 
the age, that the only paper which had a pros- 
perous sale; and may be said to have been pop- 
ular, was one which Dr. Johnson did not write 
This was No. 97. which was said to haye been 





In the death grapple—-shedding oft his blood 
Unmark’d in battle fields, that but to few 
Give e’en the dear-bought recompense to live 
In stories of tho future: 

From the arms 
Of sweet affection—from the dear caress— 
The agonizing and enduring clasp 
Of home’s beloved circle—forth they came 
The inseparable brethren, soon to prove 
Far other scenes than in the rural shade 
Had bless’d their rare existence. Soon amid 
The shock of combat, side by side they stood, 
That matchless pair, the beautiful the brave— 


written by Richardson. 





Useful Hint-—The following discovery has 
been lately communicated by the Royal Society 
of Sweden to that of London:—* After roofing 
a house with wood, boil some tar and mix it 
with finely pulverized charcoal till it is of the 
thickness of mortar—spread this with a trowel 
about a fourth of an inch thick over the roof-— 
it will soon grow hard, and defy all the vicis- 
situdes of weather. Roo/s thus covered, have 





Winning all hearts: and, as the two of old— 


no repair. 


upon | 


{commencing the connexion of these mighty 
|inland seas with the ocean. 
} 


| Lakes. Lengih. Width. — Depth. 

| Ontario 180 miles 40 miles 560 feet. 
| Erie 270 60 200 

| Huron 250 100 900 
'Michigan, 400 50 unknown. 
|Green Bay 105 20 do. 
Superior 460 109 900 





By the census taken in 1791, the population 
| of the United States was found to border on four 
millions. By the census of 1820, it exceeded 
pine millions; and in 1830, we havc no doubt it 
will be found to exceed twelve millions. This 
| proves the growth of our country to be almost 
unexampled. 





It is astonishing how much more anxious 
people are to lengthen life thar to improve it; 
and as misers often lose large sums of money in 
attempting to make more, sv do hypochondriacs 
squander large sums of time in search of nos 
trums by which they vainly hope they may get 
nore time to squander. ‘Thus the diurnals 
give us ten thousand receipts to live long, for 
one to live well, and hence the use of the pre- 
sept which we have, is thrown away in idle 
schemes of how we shall abuse that future we 
may not have. No man can promise himself 
even fifty years of life; but any man may if he 
please, live in the proportion of fifty years, in 
forty :—let him rise early that he may have the 
day before him, and let him make the mast of 
the day by determining to expend it on two 
sorts of acquaintance only, those by whom 
something may be got, and those from whom 
something may be learnt. 








An illustrious person told Lord Chesterfield, 


stood in Sweden above a century, and still want ; that he had drank six bottles of wine. ‘ That,’ 


said his lordship ‘is more than I can swallow.” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


The silent hours of night, meve slowly on— 
O’er the wide expanse of heaven, in undisputed sway 
Casting her mildest radiance around 
Through pathless ether roll’d the midnight moon, 
Whilst ever and anon borne on mysterious wings, 
Through the dark forest swept the fitful blast. 
In peaceful slumbers wrapt the careless peasant, 
His long ‘day of labour past, lies stretch’d at ease. 
The miser now, forgeifu! of his hoards 
Though dearly prized above all other good 
Awhile forgoes his care. 
Even the lone ship-boy from the giddy mast 
Descending, in sweet oblivious sleep 
His toils and pains forgotten. 
And while the stately ship, guided by skilful hands 
Through trackless oceans, holds her onward way, 
His fancy free, to his lov’d home 
And all the by-past joys of other times 
Now doubly priz’d in the remembrance, 
Steals o’er his sleeping thoughts. 
Then since by general consent, 
The busy hum of all creetion ceas'd, 
Aud silence o’er the world her niantle casts 
Nor living thing, disturbs her solemn reign, 
Save the low whisper from the mourner’s couch; 
Yes, why, since all to quietude has yielded, 
Does yon lone figure o’er the cas¢mext bend 
And by her sad unjoyous vigils 
Break on the general harmony! 
Down ker pale cheek, tear after tear is coursing, 
Her bosom heaves, with deep couvalsive sighs, 
And agony is stampt on every feature. 
Although thy lot be mark’d by many a sorrow, 
Though few the joys that fate to thee has given, 
Yet think how small the space there is between 
A life of sorrow, and the gay and joyous; 
A little while, and all our griefs are o’er, 
The tears of disappointment cease to flow, 
For nought disturbs the slumbers of the dead; 
Nor shall the stings of fell ingratitude, 
The oppressors grasp; or poverty’s cold hand 
Be felt withia their silent halls. 
Our deeds have gone before us, and an eye of love 
*< Who seeth not as man seeth,” 
From his high home above the rolling spheres, 
Delights to mark each gentle thought 
Of kindness or of charity. 
Then to that high and holy throne 
Poor mourner lift thire eye, 
Though in this world thou art alone, 
To heaven is heard thy sigh.— P. 


THE BRIDAL DAY. 

By Mrs. Hemans. 
©a a monument in a Venitian Church, is an epitaph 
recording that the remains beneath are those cf a 
roble lady, who expired suddenty while standing as 
a bride at the allar. 


We bear her home! we bear her bomel 
Over the murmuring s»}t-sea’s foam: 
One who has fled from tie war of life, 
From sorrow-pains aud the fever-strife, 








Burry Cornwall, 


Bride! upon thy marriage day, 
When thy gems in rich array 
Made the glistening mirror seem 
As a star-reflecting stream; , 
When the clustering pearls lay fair 
Midst thy braids of sunny hair; 
Aed the whire veil o'er ihee streaming, 
Like a silver halo gleaming, 
Mellow’d all that pomp and light 
Into something meekly bright; 

Did the fluttering of thy breath, 
Speak of joy or wo beneath? 

And the hue that went and came 
©’er thy cheek, like wavering flame; 
Flow’d that crimson from th’ unrest, 
Or the gladness of thy breast? 
—Who shall tell us—from thy bower 
Brightly didst thou pass that hour; 
With the many glancing oar, 

And the cheer along the shore, 

And the wealth of summer flowers 
On thy fair head cast in showers— 
And the breath of song and flute, 
And the clarion’s glad salute, 
Swiltly o’er the Adrian tide 

Wert thou borne of pomp, young Bride! 
Mirth and music, sun and sky, 
Welcomed thee triumphantly! 
—Yet perchance a chastening thought 
In some deeper spirit wrought, 
Whispering, as untold it blent 

With the sounds of merriment, 

—‘* From the home of Childhood’s glee, 
From the days of laughter free, 
From the love of many years, 

Thou art gone to cares and fears, 
To another path and guide, 

Toa bosom yet untried! 

Bright one! ots! there well may be 
Trembling midst our joy for thee!” 
Bride! with thy nuptial train, 

Midst the Lanners hung on high 


~<~By thy warlike ancestry, 


fidst thy mighty fathers dead, 
In soft Lertity thou wert led: 
When before the shrine thy form 
Quivered to some bosom storm, 
When like harp strings with a sigh, 
Breaking in mid harmony, 
On thy lip the murmurs low 
Died with love’s unfinished vow, 
When like scattered rose leaves fled 
From thy cheek each tint of red; 
And thy light forsook thine eye, 
And thy bead sank heavily; 
Was that drooping but th’ excess 
Of thy spinit’s blessedness? 
Or did some deep feeling’s might, 
Folded in thy heart from sight, 
With a suddea tempest shower 
Earthward bear thy life’s young flower, 
Who shall tel! us’—on that tongue 
Silence and forever Lung! 
Never to thy lip and cheek 

Rush’d again the crimson streak, 
Never to thine eye returned 
That which there had beam’d and burned, 
With the secret none might know, 
With thy rapture or thy wo, 

With thy marriage robe and wreath, 
Thou wert fled—young Bride of death! 
One, one lightning moment there, 
Struck down Triumph to Despair, 
Beanty, Splendour, Hope and Trust, 
Into Darkness, Terror—Dust! 


There were sounds of weeping o’er thee, 
Bride! as forth thy kindved bore thee, 
Shrouded in thy gleaming veil, 

Deaf to that wild funereal wail, 

—Yet perchance a cl:astening thought 

In some deener spirit wrought, 
Whispering, while the stern, sad knell, 
On the air’s bright stillness fell, 

—‘* From the power of chill and change, 
Souls to sever and estrange; 

From love’s wane—a death in life, 

But to watch a mortal strife: 


ies 
From the secret fevers, known 

To the burden’d heart alone; 

Thou art fled—afar—away, 

Where those blights no more have sway, 
Brigtit one! oh! there well may be 
Comfort midst our tears for thee!’ 








VARIETY. 





ac 


A few days since, a number of gentlemen, 
friends to Mrs. Dewar, residing at Collinsburg, 
Fife, met at her Louse to celebrate her entry 
into the one hundredth year of her age. Mr, 
\tkin Carnbee, in the chair. They spent a 
most happy evening with the old lady and her 
two daughters, the one seventy six and the 
other seventy three. There were three of her 
neighbours present, whose ages joined to Mrs. 
Dewar’s amounted to 374. Mrs. Dewar, in the 
course of the evening, mentioned that she re- 
membered 15 of Prince Charles’s Highlanders 
being quartered in her father’s house; ‘* that 
were a’ bonny lads and weel behaved, and did 
na harm, excepting that one of them took awa 
a horse o? the Laird’s o’ Wilconquahar’s, wha 
was Well able to spare it; and her daughters 
remarked that, ** they wadna’ wonder but folk 
would be thinking them auld if their wether 
was awa.” 











HUMBLE MERIT. 


When Michael Adamson, an eminent Freneh 

; naturalist, was chosen a member of the Insti- 

tute, be answered, that he cuuld not except of 
the invitation, ** as he had no shoes.” 





HISTORY OF A QUILE. 


In the year 1610, an English version of Cam- 

den’s Britannia, appeared, which was the work 

| of the industrious Philemen Holland, a phy- 

| sician and schoolmaster, who boasted of having 

| written a large folio volume with one pen, oa 
| which he composed the fullowing lines; 


«¢ With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a gray goose quill; 

A pen it was when [ it took, 
And a pen IJ leave it still.” 





TEMPERANCE. 


| Of Cambridge, an ingenious English author, 
| Lord Chesterfield said, ** He drinks nothing 
| but water and rides mcre ina year than the 

keenest sportsman. The former preserves bis 
i; head clear, and the other his body in health. 
| Internally safe, he seeks no sanctuary from bim 
| self, no intoxication for his mind. His penetra- 
| tion makes him discover and divert himself with 
| the follies of mankind, which his wit enables 
| him to expose with the truest ridicule, though 
always without personal offenco, . Cheerful 
‘abroad because happy at home; and thus hap- 
| py, because viruous.,, 








Moving speech.-An indifferent pleader as- 
ked Catullus—-‘Have I succeeded in making a 
| very moving speech .” ** Certainly, said he, for 
{manyof the audience nitied you, and the: rest 
| walked out of court.” 
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